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a long rest. You told us, quoting Douhet, that in what you call pure
air warfare the advantage must be with the offensive, but appar-
ently Clausewitz* saying that the defensive is the stronger form of
war has again been brilliantly illustrated by your results. If you go
on losing so that air superiority passes to the English, that will be a
nuisance. Halt, therefore."

Whether or not anything like this imaginary conversation took
pkce, the air battle of Britain indeed reaffirmed the Clausewitzian
principle.

From the breaking off of large daylight air attacks upon England
early in November, 1940, until late in June, 1941, nearly eight
months, there was no bid for an immediate decision and no land
operation on the largest scale. England and the Axis waged a war
of attrition at sea. They also conducted land operations in difficult
outlying theaters with the object of gaining or maintaining sea
command. Hence these operations often had more strategic impor-
tance than their size would indicate, and in them success or failure
depended chiefly upon communications.

In the Atlantic, England continued to blockade Germany and
the German-occupied countries, strictly rationing the remaining
maritime neutrals, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, so that overseas
products useful to the German war effort might not get through.
Without the steady pressure of the British fleet not only would that
effort have been more powerful, but also the Germans and the
other Continental peoples would have been far more comfortable.
On the other hand, the Axis, although inconvenienced, was in no
way crippled. With exceptions, notably in Greece, even the German-
occupied countries had enough essential foods to prevent malnutri-
tion.

Meanwhile, Germany continued her counterblockade of Eng-
land by means of submarines, planes, and occasional surface raiders.
We have seen how greatly the conquest of the whole Atlantic coast
of the Continent had improved her position at sea. The fall of
Prance may also have given the Germans a technical windfall, Le.,
the secret of the asdic, the British submarine detecting device, the
principle of which they had not previously understood This device
the British had shared with the French, from whom the Reich is
said to have captured it Even more serious at the moment was Brit-